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DOUBLE, DOUBLE, TEACH AND... . TROUBLE? 


Prevailing student-teacher ratios in higher education--and, in fact, current higher 
education practices generally--may be heading for rugged examination. This seems indi- 
cated by two recent events: 1. publication this week of Beardsley Ruml's book, Memo to 
a College Trustee; 2. a request to President Eisenhower by Governor Furcolo of Massa- 
chusetts that the Department of Health, Education and Welfare “review the situation" 
with a view toward making a nation-wide survey of student-teacher ratios. 








Ruml's book, the full-scaled orchestration following first notes sounded in a 1956 
speech, advocates "acceptance" by colleges of a 20 to 1 ratio instead of striving for 
eight or nine students per teacher. Such a more-than-double multiplication of class 
size, he believes, could result in a 50 percent increase in college capacity and nearly 
double faculty salaries, without raising tuition fees. Mr. Ruml recommends, also: 

@ Sharp reduction of the total number of courses, with academic "deadwood" cut away; 

@ A pattern of flexible class sizes, ranging from lectures for several hundred to 
seminars of a dozen or fewer to make more efficient use of a faculty; 

@ Class schedules cut from 15 hours a week to 12 and elimination of recitation 
classes to leave time for more independent study; 

@ Reduction of faculty teaching load to about nine classes a week. 





In suggesting a survey of student-teacher ratios in higher education, Governor Fur- 
colo, in a letter following a visit to the President and inserted in the Congressional 
Record, said: "The existing shortage of teachers becomes doubly important as the student 
population increases. Therefore, the main problem is to provide enough good teachers, 
which poses the subsidiary problem of using them most effectively."' The Governor stated 
he had completed a survey of "dozens of studies" which while somewhat limited in scope, 
"cast serious doubt on the widely held theory that the quality of education improves as 
the ratio of teacher to student decreases." 








The issue has been carried further in a rapid exchange of letters between the Governor 
and the National Commission on Accrediting. According to Executive Director William Selden 
of the commission, his organization agrees "completely" that the issue needs study but 
only as one part of "many criteria currently being employed in accreditation which need 
to be studied" as to validity. The commission told the Governor, also, that "to be effec- 
tive, such a study should be conducted largely under the aegis of the educators themselves." 


r-—— SPOTLIGHT ON SURVEYS 


Massachusetts Governor Furcolo is asking for a survey of class size in higher 
education and says he has reviewed many existing studies. According to leaders in 
the field, only "piece-meal" studies have been made for higher education. How- 
ever, a 1957 "box score" on past research for secondary schools made by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, states that of 250 studies made between 1940 and 
1950, only 22 withstood criteria for acceptability as a study. Of these, "16 
favored small classes, three favored large, and three were inconclusive," thus, 
says the study, "laying the ghost that the weight of past evidence favored large 
classes as much as it did small ones." 
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NATIONAL PTA TAKES STOCK AT ANNUAL MEETING 


American parents and teachers must dedicate themselves anew to the important ques- 
tions of children's welfare and development. They must seek the answers wherever they 
may be found. They must commit themselves to arousing the conscience of the nation to r 
its responsibilities to children. 





That_was the challenge handed the 63rd annual convention of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers this week in Denver. Mrs. James C. Parker, national presi- 
dent, told the 3000 delegates: "We are learning more about nuclear reactions than 
about human relations, more about the behavior of atomic particles than of human be- 
ings, more about outer space in the physical universe than about inner space in the 
human being. Yet we know the greatest threat to mankind is not the atomic bomb but 
the benighted mind." 





Convention delegates were given a three-year action program of nearly 100 projects 
designed to strengthen the home, the school and the community, the essential elements 
of the American way of life. Suggested projects include: support for the teaching of 
foreign languages in the elementary grades; summer school courses to provide enrichment 
in arts, crafts, languages, science and other subjects; special programs for gifted 
students; and financial support to insure adequate library facilities. 





Local PTAs were urged to set up special committees to promote teacher welfare, to 


monitor radio and television programs and register disapproval of "vulgar comedies, 
blood-and=thunder melodramas, and sexy commercials"; and to form parent education 
study-discussion groups at every school level. 


Mrs. Parker called it "a take-home program for individual action in the home, and 
a cooperative program for collective action in the community." 





Martin Essex, president of the American Association of School Administrators, urged © 
the delegates to lend their support to a program of federal aid to education. "Our 
people," he said, "should know that one of America's blind spots is its concept of 
paying for good schools. No group is likely to make as much difference in the attitude 
of our people as the PTA." 





Another featured speaker, Dr. Max Lerner of Brandeis University, told the conven- 
tion that "educationally, ours is an age of slackness." He called for an educational 
program that would encourage young people to stretch themselves intellectually. "In 
the main," he said, "we do not make strong enough demands nor the right kinds of de- 
mands on our young people, and they have not learned to take it upon themselves." 





HAPPY BIRTHDAY (THE 10th) FOR CITIZENS COUNCIL 


May, 1959, marks the tenth anniversary of the citizens school improvement movement 
which began with formation of the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 
Ten years ago there were 17 citizens' committees for the schools, most of them along 
the Eastern seaboard; today there are an estimated 18,000 committees organized into 
the re-named National Citizens Council for Better Schools. In addition, according to 
Henry Toy, Jr., president, there are 40 groups working at the state level. 





Launched with a two=prong program, to arouse interest in the schools and to trans- 
late that interest into local action, the school committees, Mr. Toy says, have shown 
"what the citizen in his home town can accomplish. Through his work with his neigh- 
bors and the board of education, he has made his contribution in every phase of school 
improvement. Without his help, our schools would be in serious trouble today." The © 
council president looks toward the next ten years as a period of centralization of com- 
munity effort, "so that school problems, for instance, would be handled in the light 
of other community needs and resources." 





THE DOMESTIC FOREIGN LANGUAGE CURTAIN 


"There are no secrets in education and there should be none," says Dr. George H. 
Baird, executive director, Educational Research Council of Greater Cleveland. "Educa- 
tion is a major concern of our nation and as such it should be everybody's business." 
Dr. Baird spoke at the conclusion of a recent meeting at Western Reserve University of 
approximately 75 educators and laymen gathered to explore routes to better understand- 
ing of the schools by the public. Many times, Dr. Baird stated, our public relations 
programs are one-sided and designed to shape opinion. But understanding based on ac- 
curate information will allow the citizen to take the wisest stand. 





Following the need for “factual information that is correct," Dr. Baird said, comes 
the need to tear down the "domestic foreign languages" curtain. Many Americans mis- 
state what they want to communicate. (Baird example: One Britisher to another, on a 
train: "Oh, I say, is this Wembly?" Second Britisher: "No, it's Thursday." Third 
Britisher: "So'mI. Let's have a spot of tea.") With others the customs they are 
used to pre-condition what they want to hear. (Baird example: Indian to visiting 
tribesman: "How:"' Visiting tribesman: "How, ugh!" Listening native in aside to his 
pal: "Listen to 'im. He's talking his head off already!) 


-—— IT'S A SMALL WORLD DEPARTMENT 


In_ a Tinkers-to-Evers-to-Chance relay, EDUCATION U.S.A. passes on the fol- 
lowing "report" recently reprinted by America, the Jesuit weekly magazine, 
from the Indiana Catholic and Record. "There will be reams of copy out next 
week on what transpired at the annual convention of the Catholic Educational 
Association. Much of it won't fit in this crowded little paper. But we can 
give you, in advance, some of the ‘low-lights' of the convention. The things 
that take place when nothing is happening. Here's ten of ‘em: 














1. Monsignor Crispian P. O'Gonigle, 3rd assistant Superintendent of Cath- 
olic grade schools in a large Eastern diocese, will state categorically, in a 
30-minute speech, that Catholics are not opposed to the public schools. 

2. Sister M. Impassionata, 0.0.0.H., will deplore, before an audience of 
teaching nuns, over-crowded school rooms in Catholic schools. A strong reso- 
lution on this subject will be toned down to a recommendation ‘that each pupil 
should have an individual chair.' 

3. A Jesuit priest will come out in favor of Greek in Catholic high schools. 

4. A non-Catholic politician up for re-election will praise the Catholic 
school system for ‘its unyielding opposition to Communism. ' 

5. Catholic educators will be scored in separate speeches for neglecting; 
a) the retarded pupil; b) the able student; c) the physically handicapped; d) 
the rural child; e) the urban child; and f) the phychotic and pre-psychotic 
child. 

6. Catholic education will be given credit for the success of the missile 
program, the reform of the liturgy, inventing the Great Books program, and 
phonics. 

7. A priest speaker will tell a meeting of other priests that the curious 
headdress worn by many teaching nuns is ‘unhealthy, inefficient, anachronistic.' 

8. Four separate speakers will present radically new ways of teaching 
Christian Doctrine. 

9. The meeting on fire safety in schools will have to be rescheduled for 
a larger hall. 

10. A lay teacher will inform a meeting of other lay teachers that the 
lay teacher must be granted more status in the Catholic school system. 

The Convention speakers will fly back home convinced that they have revolu- 
tionized educational affairs, while the veiled listeners will bus back to base 
economically and procede to follow the regulations issued by the Motherhouse." 




















Do high school students spend too much time on current events and not 

















Gore told a meeting of the Massachusetts Association of Deans that up 
to 40 percent of the time spent in high school social science classes 
is frequently devoted to discussions of current events. 
several experts as saying that Americans need more perspective in order 
to understand day-to-day events in the modern world. 


enough on history? According to Harold M. Gore, Jr., an official of 
the North Central Assn., they do. 


He says the situation is "alarming." 
He quoted 


High school students should un- 


derstand, Gore added, that foreign relations between countries do not exist in a vacu- 
um and that foreign and domestic relations are always inter-related. 


> Early to bed, early to rise... 





dered why so many of their tots were sleepy in class. 
Turned out the youngsters were burning the 


of them what time the kids got to bed. 


Kindergarten teachers in Visalia, Calif., won- 


They asked the parents of 575 


candle at both ends -- more than a third of them stayed up until after 9 p.m. 


* Speaking of the boom in college enrollments, San Fernando State College is not 





yet officially a year old but it is girding itself for an enrollment of some 20,000 


students by 1970. 


Best educated guess is that it's inevitable. 


Population of the 


valley, just outside Los Angeles, has the potential right now to make San Fernando 


State one of the largest in the nation within the decade. 


Dr. Roy E. Simpson, state 


superintendent of schools, points out that "the parent group here is comparatively 


young. . . there will be many more children." 


And the valley hasn't stopped growing 


yet, a matter of some obvious concern to the college's newly-installed president, Dr. 


Ralph Prator. 


> A plan to have high schools offer courses in earth and space sciences to replace 





the general science courses offered today is being pushed in Pennsylvania by the Pub- 


lic Instruction Department. 


"We have great hopes for the success of the program and 


we already have an amazing number of schools preparing to teach the course on an elec- 


tive basis in the coming school year," 


ment. 


says Dr. Lee Boyer, an official of the depart- 
“Actually, what we would like to see is the general science course pushed down 


to students in the eighth grade and lower and let them take this new course when they 


reach the higher grades." 


» In other instances which provide education for the day-after-tomorrow, the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky has installed "push-button" language courses which permit students 
to compare their pronounciation with authentic accents, and Oklahoma City is providing 
an experimental typewriting class for third-graders. In the first instance, a turn- 
table plays a pre-recorded disc of a class in French, Italian, Spanish, German or Rus- 





sian. 


The student records his own voice on the disc on the second turntable and simple 


push-button controls allow him to stop the instructional record at any point, reverse 


it, and make it repeat as often as desired. 


In the second instance, selected students 


learned to type 30 and 35 words per minute and still averaged nine months above their 


expected level in other subjects. 


> NEWSMAKERS -- Homer Daniels Babbidge, director of the financial aid to higher ed- 
ucation title of the National Defense Education Act, named assistant commissioner and 
director for the Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education, as of June l. 
>> William F. Young, assistant superintendent of schools, Brookline, Mass., elected 
Deputy Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts. 
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